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Kenneth Whittaker Using Libraries 


Cr8vo 144pp & 8pp of plates Cloth bound 15s net 


This informative book is designed Besides topics as diverse as 
as much for the general public as for students _ the physical make-up of a book 
and librarians. It provides a compact guide to and the geography of a library, 


the arrangement and administration Using Libraries gives much attention 
of all types of library, and an account to specialised fields of classification 
of the facilities which they offer. and research which will interest and instruct 


librarians and readers. 
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this will give them of directing the future development of such a long-established 
journal as THE LipRARY WorRLD. They welcome this opportunity to secure and 
extend their ties with the library profession, both on a personal and on a 
business level. 
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make a note of this new address. 


scene. 
welcome. 


We are pleased to announce that THe Liprary Wor-p has been acquired by 
André Deutsch Ltd., as part of their purchase of Grafton & Co. This means that 
we are moving to André Deutsch’s offices at 105 Great Russell Street, so please 


Plans are being discussed for enlarging the scope of THe Lisrary Wor LD, 
and we hope before long to present an increased coverage of the whole library 
Contributions in the form of articles and comments will still be most 


EDITORIAL 


Tue Work oF AsLIB 


Aslib’s annual report, which was con- 
sidered at the Annual General Meeting in 
London on 7th June, made interesting read- 
ing and showed the association’s steady 
progress. Membership is now 2,500, com- 
prised chiefly of 922 industrial concerns, 221 
Government departments and organisations, 
295 public and national libraries and 301 
universities and colleges. A point of interest 
is that there are only 403 individual members 
and this figure seems to be static having risen 
by only 5 in the last two years. Subscription 
income rose by £1,864 and Aslib’s reserves 
are now £7,500. Some concern is expressed 
in the report about the finance of the Annual 
Conference, which showed a loss of £272. 
Many members are of the opinion that the 
conference fee is already too high, but the 
report suggests that rising costs may result 
in an even higher fee in the future. 


Both the Information Service and the 
Library reported greatly increased use during 
1960. The number of inquiries received by 
the former was 32,408, a rise of over 3,000 on 
the previous year and the comment is made 
that inquiries for technical and economic 
information are tending to become more 
complex. Over fifty per cent more loans were 
recorded by the Library, from 2,547 in 1959 
to 3,799 in 1960, and there were corres- 
ponding increases in the other work of the 
Library. The Research Department has 
been busy examining inter-library borrowing 
by special libraries, and investigations were 
begun on the problems presented by foreign 
language literature to English-speaking scien- 
tists, and on the lack of indexes in the pub- 
lished reports of conferences and congresses. 
Over half of such publications had no 
indexes, and an appeal has been made to 


conference organisers to remedy this position. 


Four new publications were issued by Aslib 
during 1960 and revenue from publications 
was £1,649 compared with £742 in 1959. On 
the international side Aslib has continued to 
play its usual full part and the Council is 
pleased to report the election of Miss Barbara 
Kyle as a Vice-President of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID). Not 
the least interesting part of the report is the 
section devoted to groups, of which Aslib now 
has nine, covering Aeronautics, Economics, 
Electronics, Engineering, Film Production 
Librarians, Fuel and Power, Furniture, 
Technical Translation and Textiles. Some of 
these are more active than others, but in 
general it has been agreed by the Council 
that they need more financial assistance for 
their special projects, and it is nice to know 
that this will be forthcoming in the future. 


At the Annual General Meeting, Sir Lindor 
Brown, Waynflete Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Oxford, was elected Presi- 
dent. The Aslib Council, to say nothing of 
director Leslie Wilson and his staff, are to be 
congratulated on a solid year’s work of 
progress and achievement. 


* 


Mr. Hoy AnD Pustic LisrRarRIEs 


While we are on the subject of special 
libraries, a few words about the indefatigable 
Mr. Hoy, who never loses an opportunity to 
champion their cause vis-a-vis the Library 
Association. At the Folkestone Conference of 
the London and Home Counties Branch of 
the Library Association there was an interest- 
ing session devoted to the proposed reorgani- 
sation of the Association, at which Mr. Barry 
sketched in some background material and 
was followed by speakers putting the A.A.L. 
viewpoint and that of local authorities. The 
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non-public library view was stated by Mr. 
Hoy, and no more vigorous speaker could 
have been found, despite the fact that he was, 
as he freely admitted, a deputy for Mr. 
Foskett, who had originally been approached 
to present the paper. 

For years now Mr. Hoy and some of his 
colleagues from the non-public libraries have 
been inveighing against what they have called 
the public library complex of the Library 
Association, and as far as Mr. Hoy has been 
concerned, it has been a veritable King 
Charles’s head. Some public librarians have 
regarded him as a nuisance, but others, and 
these are more numerous than Mr. Hoy 
perhaps realises, have taken his points and 
have been sincerely trying over the years to 
devise a formula to make the Library 
Association a more universal body. The very 
fact that we now have reorganisation and a 
new syllabus in the offing is both a tribute to 
the fighting spirit of the research librarians 
and to the sympathy of a majority of public 
librarians. From what Mr. Hoy said on the 
platform at Folkestone we gather that he 
approves of the new syllabus in general terms, 
but is still not entirely happy about the 
proposed reorganisation. 

His fear seems to be that public librarians 
will still monopolise the Branches and their 
committees as they have done in the past. He 
can be assured however that the Library 
Association’s new look will permeate through 
to the Branches, and will not stop at Council 
level. Indeed several of the Branches have 
already gone out of their way to create 
special seats on their committees for represen- 
tatives of university, special and other non- 
public libraries, but the hard truth is that so 
far not enough non-public librarians have 
come forward to claim these seats. This 
ought to be a matter of some concern to Mr. 
Hoy and those of his colleagues who have 
fought so hard and so well for this represen- 
tation, and it is to be hoped that with the 
reorganisation many more special librarians 
will be persuaded to come forward and take 
active roles on both the Library Association 
Council and the Branch Committees. They 
will be welcomed, for it is widely appreciated 
that they have important contributions to 
make to Library Association affairs in the 
future. 

Tue Lisrary Wor Lp too wants to take a 
leading part in this long overdue rapprochement 
between the public and research libraries. In 


the past few months our readers may have 
noticed the important articles we have pub- 
lished on such libraries as the British Museum, 
the National Library of Wales, the Bodleian, 
and the Library of the National Institute for 
Medical Research. If all our invitations had 
been accepted the number of such articles 
would have been at least doubled, but the sad 
fact is that some librarians have ignored the 
hospitality of our columns. We understand 
the difficulty of many special librarians who 
are getting through a vast amount of research 
work with very small staffs, but this does not 
apply to all, for there has been steady 
expansion of the resources of many non- 
public libraries in recent years. The staffs of 
some university and government libraries are 
now much larger than those of many public 
libraries. The world at large wants to hear 
about these developments and we take this 
opportunity once again of inviting non- 
public librarians to send us articles on their 
libraries, their problems and their views on 
library affairs in general. Furthermore, if any 
research librarian would be prepared to 
write regular columns commentating on 
university, government and special library 
developments, we should be pleased to hear 


from him. 
* * 


A Dusious AWARD 


We wish to make very little comment upon 
the recent N.J.C. award for librarians work- 
ing in public libraries, except to say that it 
seems to be a most peculiar one. True, it has 
got rid of the old proviso relating to the 
number of staff controlled and this is a step 
forward. The award gives a minimum of 
APT II for posts requiring to be filled by 
chartered librarians, but says that APT I will 
do if local authorities merely require some- 
body who has passed the Registration 
Examination. It all depends, apparently, 
upon how an advertisement is worded. Some 
bad employing authorities are already making 
use of this device to advertise posts on APT I, 
but we can assure them that they will be 
wasting their time because that grade no 
longer attracts. Many librarians will of 
course benefit from the award to APT II 
which, for the time being at least, almost 
gives us parity with teachers. But a new 
Burnham scale award has already been 
published so that librarians are bringing up 
the rear once again, 
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The Contemporary Private Press 


By Roperick CAvE 


THE private presses of the old school, pro- 
viding full-time employment for a compositor, 
a pressman and binder were completely 
destroyed by the second world war. Although 
one or two presses, notably Lord Kemsley’s 
Dropmore Press and the Golden Cockerel, 
gamely staggered on into the fifties, the 
number of people able to afford their 
volumes costing up to ten or twenty pounds 
apiece had dwindled almost to vanishing 
point during the long years of austerity, and 
have eventually been compelled to cease 
work. Today’s presses are very different 
things from these giants of the past, and 
although there is naturally considerable 
diversity in aim and standard of work 
between the hundred or so presses which 
are now active in Britain, they nevertheless 
present several common features. Almost all 
of them are run as spare-time concerns ; 
usually the owner does all his work single 
handed (although several of them are 
assisted by their families), and nearly all are 
run without any idea of making a profit, and 
indeed regard the recovery of production 
costs as ample reward. The technical and 
financial resources of these amateur printers 
are as a rule extremely limited, and as a 
result their productions are usually very 
small, often running only to a single gathering 
of sixteen pages. Their owners are of all 
trades and professions : teachers, librarians, 
commercial printers, poets, priests . . . Yet 
despite the fact that the present renaissance 
of private printing is entirely an amateur, 
do-it-yourself one, or perhaps because of its 
disregard for financial safety, a good deal of 
its work is of a very high standard. 

When one thinks of the ‘typical’ press book 
in the Kelmscott/Doves/Golden Cockerel 
tradition, one thinks of a large quarto or 
folio volume set in a proprietary typeface and 
printed on handmade paper with its deckle 
edge still intact. Its illustrations will be wood- 
engravings ; its binding limp vellum or full 
morocco. ‘Today’s private presses, on the 
other hand, are producing books which are 
often smaller in size than the average octavo 
novel, and are usually printed in ordinary 
founders’ type on a good quality machine 
made paper. Often they are not illustrated 


at all, but depend for their effect upon good 
layout and presswork ; linocuts have become 
the most popular medium for those presses 
which use illustrations at all frequently. The 
model for the presses is, in fact, the Nonesuch 
Press which between the wars did so much to 
show what mechanical methods could do : 
as the present representatives of a craft whose 
origin lies in the theory of interchangeable 
parts (the gospel of modern mass-production) 
it is perhaps the best model there could be. 

Of today’s presses, the most influential has 
been the Miniature Press which John Ryder 
runs at Richmond. Ryder has not attempted 
to print books at his press, but runs it in 
accordance with Stanley Morison’s dictum 
that “‘typography today does not so much 
need inspiration or revival as investigation,”’ 
and uses it to resolve problems of design 
which occur in the course of his everyday 
work as a publisher’s typographical designer. 
Two commercially issued books have resulted 
from his experiments : Printing for Pleasure, 
the Bible of today’s little presses, and an 
essay in the use of printers’ flowers, A Suite 
of Fleurons. An extremely interesting project 
in which he is engaged at present is A First 
Folio of Presses, a joint effort by some of the 
most outstanding presses now working for 
which each has prepared a single section 
describing its own work. Similar joint 
efforts in which the only common feature is 
the page size are to be seen in the two calen- 
dars and An Uncommonplace Book which have 
been issued by the New York Chappel, a club 
of American press owners. 

The Signet Press of Greenock is run by 
another commercial printer, Thomas Rae. 
His books nearly always are of printing or 
Scottish interest, and of fairly classical design, 
set in that old favourite among types Caslon 
Old Face—though in his latest book, William 
Kean Seymour's nativity play The First 
Childermas he has experimented very suc- 
cessfully with an asymmetric title-page, and 
is preparing a reprint of The Historie of 
Makbeth from Holinshed’s Chronicle which 
is to be set in Victor Hammer’s Uncial type 
and illustrated with reproductions from the 
1577 edition. As a rule Rae’s books are very 
simply bound: for his Androw Mbpllar : 
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Scotland’s First Printer, for example he just 
blocked Myllar’s device in blind on the 
suede paper wrappers with very good 
results. 

Of the presses operating in London, two 
are outstanding for the originality and 
quality of their work. Ben Sands’ Shoestring 
Press in Islington has so far produced only 
three books, but in each has tackled the 
problems of producing good work with 
limited resources with considerable success. 
For one, Charles Evans’ My Path, he has (in 
Rae’s manner) used a blind-blocked cover, 
but has taken the idea a little further by 
combining the blind design with a linocut. 
For the illustrations of his Walrus and the 
Carpenter (in which Tenniel’s influence, 
though evident, is faint) he has again used 
linocut, in which the colours were graduated 
—a remarkably laborious process, as the 
blocks had to be re-inked by hand between 
each impression, but with an excitingly good 
result. Whether this book had any influence 
on the work of Morris Cox of the GogMagog 
Press in South Woodford I cannot say, but 
both the books he has so far written and 
published—NVine Poems from Nature and The 
Slumbering Virgin (a sort of beat generation 
Sleeping Beauty) have been illustrated very 
ably with brush-inked linocuts printed in 
various colours. With the bindings of these 
two books Cox has introduced a new note by 
piping the boards at head and tail with the 
same colour cloth as used on the spine—a 
process makes a simplified form of binding 
possible as well as being good design. 

In the Vine Press of Hemingford Grey in 
Huntingdonshire we have the only private 
press in Britain still working in the grand 
manner, printing with handset types (usually 
Perpetua) on dampened all-rag papers. Run 
by two young men, John Peters—the 
designer of the attractive Castellar titling face 
recently issued by the Monotype Corporation 
—and Peter Forster, it has so far made only 
two books available for sale, but both are 
worthy examples of the Doves Press tradition. 
Frank Martin’s illustrations for The Cave, in 
which he has used a combination of wood- 
engraving and cutting are especially interest- 
ing. It is a pity, though, that this and other 
presses which make occasional use of hand- 
made papers have not used any of that made 
by John Mason at his ‘12 by 8’ papermill at 
Leicester College of Art. That it can be used, 
and in fact provides a very sympathetic as 
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well as interesting surface is shown by the 
reprint of Mason’s talk on the mill to the 
Double Crown Club which the John Roberts 
Press printed for the Private Libraries 
Association. 

In the United States far more use is made 
of handmade papers than in Britain, but the 
same situation does not prevail there and 
several large presses set up in the thirties are 
still working. The outstanding example is 
the Overbrook Press, where an edition of 
Manon Lescaut illustrated by T. M. Cleland 
has been over six years in the making. But as 
its silk-screen illustrations each called for at 
least six stencils, and some sheets of the 200- 
copy edition needed as many as 1,500 
impressions to give the required subtlety of 
colouring, the time taken no longer seems 
excessive. On a considerably humbler scale 
than this are two recent publications of the 
Grace Hofer Press of San Francisco and the 
Zauberberg Press run by Don Drenner in 
Kansas : Commonplace Book III, in which the 
setting for each quotation is in a different face 
and style, and a volume of poems, Darksome 
House—but both are superbly conceived 
and executed examples of pure typography, 
the latter of a classical severity rare across the 
Atlantic. Other outstanding presses in 
America include Bill Jackson’s Printing 
House at the Sign of the Four Ducks, which 
has produced several items notable for the 
gaiety and vigour of their linocuts ; the Ink 
Well Press of New York City, and the 
Karuba Press in Denver. These two have 
both made interesting use of Japanese papers 
and designs in Once around the Sun and Haiku 
respectively. At the Meridian Press in Hawaii 
Alvin Badenhop has written printed and 
illustrated Ouarzazate : the Kasbah in the Desert 
in which the very subtly printed linocuts 
catch the dust and heat of North Africa very 
well, and form an integral part of some very 
effective book design. 

The private press movement has not only 
spread west, of course. In this article I do not 
have the space to discuss any of the very 
interesting work being done on the continent, 
nor can I do more than mention very briefly 
two of the several presses at work in Australia 
—Mary Quick’s Juniper Press, producing 
traditional work of a high standard, and the 
Rams Skull Press run by Ron Edwards in 
Victoria. Its most ambitious work so far has 
been a reprint of an eighteenth century south- 
seas idyll Oberea, with exciting silk-screen 
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illustrations and binding-cloth by Ray 
Crooke. 

Of all the presses so far mentioned, none 
has ventured to have their own proprietary 
typeface cut, and few enough have obtained 
the exclusive use of some printers’ flowers, 
which would surely be financially possible 
despite the presses’ small size and resources. 
However one press—the Dolmen Press, which 
was established in Dublin in 1951 with the 
intention of printing books of Irish interest— 
has had a Gaelic alphabet designed and cut 
fcr it by Michael Briggs. As yet the type has 
not been used in any books, but a first showing 
of it was issued recently. 
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Writing on some of the earlier generation 
of presses recently, Ruari MacLean accused 
them of having only one thing in common : 
the desire to print an edition of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese 
(though one might add the Rubdiydt and The 
Song of Solomon as most of the presses produced 
these as well) ; and of having added nothing 
to the art of printing, although he admits they 
produced some noble volumes. Whatever 
truth there might be in this, today’s presses are 
producing new, original work, instead of 
ringing the changes on the classics . . . and are 
clothing it with originality and success. 


Whose Side Are You On? 


By F. Seymour SMirH 


SINCE 1945, in nearly all aspects of social, 
financial and economic life, with the excep- 
tion of fashions in clothes, the shape of things 
to come has been decided in New York. 
Americans decide the patterns for Britain as 
well as.the United States, and there are 
rumours that Americans, interested in the 
financial side of the paperback industry, may 
even try to impose a pattern instead of 
merely remaining spectators of developments 
in London. 


For this reason alone, it is well worth while 
for both librarians and booksellers, as well as 
publishers, to examine the present state of the 
book trade in America. One window through 
which we can all peer curiously is provided 
for us by that lively trade paper, The 
Publishers’ Weekly. Sad to read, therefore, 
that Harry W. Schwartz, regarded as one of 
the most enterprising of all American book- 
sellers, thought fit to speak of “‘Bookselling: 
One of the Lost Professions’. Significant, too, 
that he was careful to say at the outset of his 
remarks what bookselling was not: ‘‘Book- 
selling is not selling stationery’, he wrote; 
nor is it selling “office furniture, greeting 
cards, phonograph records, magazines, gifts, 
art objects, games, etc., etc.” 

His list indicates the pattern of some 


American bookshops; and we see the same 
being reproduced over here. In fact to his 


negative listing we could add cameras, 
Rosebud Dolls, and tape recorders. Mr. 
Schwartz puts some of the blame for this 
state of affairs on to publishers. Dare we do 
the same? I think not, for he asserts that 
publishers in America are “the strongest 
obstacle in the path of bookselling’’. This is 
certainly not true in Great Britain—yet; but 
traditional trading agreements are in danger 
of being thrust aside. If the Net Book Agree- 
ment is lost, we may see the American pattern 
followed very much closer than it is to-day. 
True, British publishers are, like their 
American counterparts, already “‘worried 
about money and taxes’; but they are not 
‘*miserable business men’’ nor, as a class, are 
they “stubborn, reactionary, secretive and 
jealous of each other”. The American 
business of publishing bewilders its critic 
with a chaotic system of individual discount 
schedules, varying from publisher to 
publisher, and from time to time. So many 
discounts are operated that “frequently the 
entire alphabet may be used to designate the 
confusing categories’. In a nation so famous 
for its business methods, salesmanship tech- 
nique and impatience with hindrances to 
trade, this is strange news indeed. We are 
better off here; but not much. If we don’t 
use the entire alphabet, we need from A to S. 
A system inherited from the 1gth century, no 
doubt, making a complicated system of terms 
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that requires many ledgers for daily reference, 
for specific discounts often have many 
exceptions, resulting in a bookkeeper’s para- 
dise that too often becomes a_ bookseller’s 
paraplegia. 

Multiplicity of terms clogs, impedes and 
prevents the freely flowing distribution of 
books; complexity of discounts, varying with 
class of book, quantities, styles, etc., etc., 
increases the cost of handling and marketing, 
and tends to discourage the distributor from 
fulfilling his true function as a_ bookseller. 
Too often he will concentrate on merchandis- 
ing, which is a part of bookselling, but which 
should not swamp the trade. 


One of the answers to problems confronting 
the bookseller to-day may be the service 
charge. How would the private customer 
react to this? I don’t think anybody has yet 
tested this, but my own feeling is that 
objections would be negligible. And if the 
Net Book Agreement goes, is it not bound to 
come ? Unrestricted retailing will almost 
certainly mean merchandising; and _ this 
means a stock service, concentrating on a 
well-chosen selection of popular books. On 
the whole, it will also mean a concentration 
on current books. A service charge is often 
justified now. Searching for full details to 
enable an order to be placed can be a heavy 
burden for a bookshop to bear. Too heavy, 
if the resultant order is for a book yielding 
only a small profit. Every bookseller has 
experience of the type of enquiry that takes 
time and costs money to answer accurately 
and with finality, but which is completely 
unproductive of business, in that it puts no 
money in the till. Sometimes it is advisable 
to take the trouble to provide a negative 
answer to prevent further wasteful search. Jt 
would not be unreasonable to charge for this 
information service where it can be given. 
The alternative is to send all such enquiries to 
the public library information desk. No 
doubt this is done; but it can give the un- 
informed potential customer a poor view of a 
bookseller’s function and standard of service. 


Public library orders are in a different 
category, although here, too, some of them 
are non-profitable, and even executed at a 
loss. That is why most librarians with a sense 
of fairness and a sympathetic understanding 
of the current problems of the British book 
trade see to it that library orders are sufficient 
in annual total to justify asking their book- 


sellers to execute difficult orders, such as the 
supply of specialist monographs published by 
societies or institutions. These are not 
subscribed to the trade, no terms are given, 
or at best, only token terms, and postage, with 
other costs, certainly result in such orders 
being executed at a loss. 


Librarians are certainly not interested in 
book merchandising nor in the minimum 
“stock’’ service of the average bookshop. 
Unless the bookselling pattern of the future is 
to be specialist bookselling or merchandising, 
with little or no halfway house, current 
problems will need careful solution if Resale 
Price Maintenance is forbidden, or the 
N.B.A., thrust aside by lawyers and 
adjudicators. 


If either of these changes are forced upon 
the book trade we may well enter what used 
to be good bookshops and find ourselves 
confronted with a trade poster welcoming 
customers in some such terms as: 


SONG OF THE SHELF SERVICE BOOKSELLER 


Welcome, dear customers; help yourselves 
To all the books you see upon my shelves; 
But those books not included in rhy list 
Do not, as far as I’m concerned, exist. 


Far-fetched, you think? Not a bit of it; 
something like this already is the practice in a 
small minority of shops. As for merchandising 
and cut-throat retailing, here again the New 
York pattern is just waiting to be copied. 
The big Macy advertisement last year in the 
New York Times pointed the way by listing a 
great many titles at cut prices offered in 
provocative catch-phrases and sales-induce- 
ment terms: “Price, Not Spice’ quoted the 
Publishers’ Weekly, commenting upon this ad. : 
“From the sexiest bestseller to the driest 
reference book, Macy’s comparison shoppers 
are always checking and rechecking prices, 
whether it’s books or baby carriages, they 
know the merchandise as few people do.” 
Yet another price-cutter in the book trade 
offered, in a list of over sixty titles, current 
bestsellers, with the attractive offer of “Any 
Four for $1.00 each.’’ Such practices sell 
books; but have they anything to do with 
bookselling ? 

If the N.B.A. and R.P.M. go, can direct 
trading between publisher and librarian be 
far behind ? There seems to be a great deal 
of direct selling, bypassing the bookshop, in 
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the United States, and this is one result of the 
failure there to maintain retail prices. 
Certain American publishers advertise their 
retailing, solicit business, and undersell book- 
sellers. They form book clubs to attract 
specific professions and executives. They 
build up mailing lists that sell their books 
direct to a specialised public. It is reported 
that one of the largest American publishers 
told a bookseller that he had a retail list of 
several million names, ‘“‘and would not miss 


the booksellers if they all dropped dead’’. 


Do we want this sort of trading in Britain ? 
Librarians may soon be expected to show 
which side they are on. Official librarianship, 
aloof librarianship, contemplates current 
problems from a great height. The pages of 
the official monthly offer little or no guidance 
to members of this profession, which, since 
1945 has made astonishing progress, increased 
its spending powers fourfold, extended its 
influence in government circles, and has 
achieved such public recognition that its 
work has furnished the basis for two of the 
funniest scripts for the two leading comedians 
in television entertainment. 


As public buyers, spending public money, 
librarians may feel inclined to say trade 
problems are no concern of theirs. All they 
want is to be able to buy books at the lowest 
possible cost to the ratepayers. Let the book 
trade settle its own affairs as a purely 
domestic matter ! 


Yet, as librarians live by distributing books 
and the knowledge to be acquired by reading; 
as they need a public to whom books are a 
necessity, not a luxury; the majority of those 
who work in libraries of all types must be 
sharply interested in the shape of things to 
come, because of the effect this will have on 
the creation of books, and on their supply to 
public and other institutional buyers. Many, 
too, are concerned as booklovers and citizens, 
with the fate and welfare of local bookshops. 
The closure of a bookshop excites little 
comment; yet year after year once familiar 
names in the trade sink without trace. To 
bookmen the disappearance of a good 
bookshop is as great a loss to a town as the 
closure of a theatre. 


The two great trade associations have 
agreed to spend a considerable sum of money 
in defence of the Net Book Agreement. They 
have faith in it. The case is due for hearing 


any time now. Whose side are librarians on ? 
A few may have to declare their standing in 
public, for it is quite on the cards that the 
Commissioner will call upon representatives 
of the profession to testify by answering F 
questions put to them by learned Counsel BR : 
pursuing a completely objective course of Bi 
enquiry with the kind of forensic skill and a 
vigour that exposes humbug, tends to shake 
even hard-headed business men, and so far 
seems to have spared precious few trade 
agreements from the executioner’s axe. It 
must be remembered that the procedure at 
these enquiries differs from the traditional 


convention and principles of the British  * 
system of criminal justice as applied to an & 
individual, for those who take their stand in . 
defence of the N.B.A. will be required to a 
prove that it is in the public interest for such a 
an agreement to be maintained. Counsel for % 
the other side will not have to prove that it is = 
against the public interest. As a_ trade - 
agreement it is guilty; its innocence has to be s 


proved. 

On the verdict of the court the future and 
the pattern of the British book trade depends. 
What will happen, or is likely to happen, if 
that verdict is against the trade ? Doubtless 
all great and important publishing firms will 
then fall back on the existing legal right of 
Retail Price Maintenance. Individual firms 
will supply trade customers on specific terms 
governing the retail prices of their publica- 
tions. But it is known that influential 

liticians and others are pressing for this 
ongstanding trade custom to be declared 
illegal. The President of the Board of Trade 
has appointed a Committee of Enquiry into 
the question; and the committee consists of 
“those officials with the Board of Trade who 
were most concerned with this subject. Their 
inquiry will be fact-finding, and it will be 
held in private.” It is in progress. Let us 
suppose that in the view of this committee 
Resale Price Maintenance should be abolished. 
It is known that there will be support for this 
view in Parliament. All efforts and money 
spent on defence of the N.B.A. will be 
rendered nugatory. We cannot have a 
N.B.A. without R.P.M.; but we can have 
R.S.M. without the N.B.A. But we must 
face the possibility of a book trade with 
neither. 

And here, for the sake of ironic comment, 
it is worth while peering through the 
American book window again, where in an 
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issue of the Publishers’ Weekly | came across a 
report that “There is some hope in the Harris 
fair trade bill, before Congress, which would 
amend the Federal Commission Act, so that 
manufacturers of “labelled goods’, including 
books, can designate minimum resale prices and 
obtain injunctions and damages if these prices are 
not adhered to. Members . . . have testified for 
it and have diligently written their Congress- 
men and Senators in its favour.’’ My italics 
underline the irony: at a time when our 
traditional control over the book trade is 
threatened, and is being subjected to severe 
questioning, in the United States, there is a 
strong movement to introduce something 
very similar for the proper protection of good 
traders. Here is a fact to provide powerful 
support for the status quo. 


We should not, of course, overlook the dis- 
like all of us as customers, have instinctively 
for monopolies and trade agreements. 
Uninformed, we feel that the Jatter must 
favour the trader to the disadvantage of the 
customer. Some people regard them darkly 
as downright conspiracies of the commercial 
world... Perhaps a few of them are, or have 
been. At all events, it is significant that many 
agreements have been surrendered without a 
fight; and of those brought before the Com- 
missioner, very few appear to have been 
upheld. In spite of this dark outlook, I am 
personally sanguine about the outcome of the 
case for the N.B.A., shortly due for hearing. 
Books are different from car tyres, boots, and 
most other commodities of modern industry. 
Three hundred thousand English books, 
ranging in time through six centuries, afid, 
we hope, stretching on to infinity, are three 
hundred thousand separate works, each with 
a separate existence, and each at some time 
constituting a problem of search for book- 
sellers and librarians. Doubtless there are at 
least 700,000 other books in European and 
American literatures, which cannot be over- 
looked when contemplating the problems of 
the book trade. The book scene of the 
twentieth century presents a fantastic night- 
mare to the post-war trained business 
rationaliser. For his technique is to eliminate 
all but the few essentials and to concentrate 
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on selling as few varieties as he can get by 
with, thus reducing his overheads. Gone are 
the days when the domestic shopper is offered 
a range of fifty or sixty carpets for the dining 
room. Big stores are after the mass market, 
and the would-be purchaser is lucky to find 
a stores with a show of ten to choose from. 
But that sort of sales technique won’t do for 
the book trade. ‘“‘No, madam, we don’t stock 
The Vicar of Wakefield, but we do have The 
Warden, a very similar type of story, so I’m 
told.” This is what we shall come to if we 
lose our trade protection, which enables a 
retailer not only to stock both books, but also 
to have them in several editions at varying 
prices. 

It follows that if the N.B.A. goes, with it 
will disappear the Memorandum of Agree- 
ment of 1929 between the Library Associa- 
tion and the two Book Trade Associations. 
What effect is this likely to have on the supply 
of books to public and institutional buyers ? 
It is known that already the Library Associa- 
tion has made first approaches for a revision 
of the terms of the 1929 Agreement. And for 
some years now there has been tentative talk 
of a parallel agreement with Education 
Authorities. Both questions will doubtless 
remain in the preliminary discussion stages 
until the fate of the N.B.A. is decided. 


Should it go, the unique freedom enjoyed 
for decades by most public librarians spend- 
ing public monies will doubtless disappear. 
Instead of the official deciding where he can 
obtain the best service and do the utmost 
good to his community in the matter of the 
public book supply, there is little doubt that 
Local Authorities will instruct their Town 
Clerks to advertise for tenders for the supply 
of books for all the libraries under their 
control, for school libraries (where the control 
or organisation of these is delegated to the 
library committee) and for all the books 
required by all the departments of the Town 
Hall. 

Undercutting Borough 


may attract 


Treasurers to the lowest tenders, regardless of 
standard of service, and of the harm it may do 
local booksellers serving the community by 
providing a most important retail outlet for 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


General Editor: Davip DaICcHEs 


This new series provides lively, critical 

introductions to individual works widely 

studied in Sixth Forms and Universities. 

The first four books have just been published. 

Numbers 5-7 will follow late in the Autumn. 

1. Milton: Comus and Samson Agonistes, 
by J. B. Broadbent. 


2. Pope: The Rape of the Lock, by J. S. 
Cunningham. 
3. Jane Austen: Emma, by F. W. Bradbrook. 


4. W. B. Yeats: The Poetry, by A. Norman 


Jeffares. 
6s. net each 


FEARGUS O'CONNOR 
Irishman and Chartist 

Reap and 

L. H. Grascow 


The biography of the colourful Irish dema- 
gogue who became leader of the Chartist 
movement. “Able and succint.”” — The 


Guardian. 
21s. net 


THE 
YOUNG MR. WESLEY 
V. H. H. GREEN 


“In fact this is a wholly satisfactory book— 
scholarly, wise, well written; a first-class 
piece of historical reconstruction. The 
Oxford background is exceptionally well 
drawn ; anyone interested in human nature 
should read this biography.””—J. H. Plumb 


in The Sunday Times. 
35s. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD (Publishers) Ltd. 
41 Maddox Street, London, W.1 


books. This system will probably attract 
newcomers to the trade who will be content 
with a profit that wili just bring them a 
living, regardless of conditions of service and 
of staffing equities. 


In the course of time there is little doubt, 
too, that many library authorities will expect 
to trade direct with some publishers. In the 
absence of trade agreements one can foresee 
some publishers following the American 
pattern here. It is not beyond the range of 
possibilities that government interest in 
public libraries, stimulated by the Roberts 
Report, and the chance of new legislation, 
may lead to the establishment of central 
buying agencies administered by an extended 
H.M.S.O. 


One hopes that this exhausts the possi- 
bilities and that all of them will be rendered 
impossible by the emergence of the N.B.A. 
triumphant from its ordeal. 


But in this time of decision, it is of very 
great importance for librarians to decide 
which side they are on. There is surely little 
doubt that as important factors in the 
distribution of books and knowledge, the 
vast majority will not view the disturbance of 
the traditional pattern of the British book 
trade from a great height, but will lend their 
powerful support to a system that does help 
to maintain a book service to the reading 
public, and does not concentrate merely on 
the mass market. “If you can get the right 
book at the right time’’, wrote T. E. Lawrence 
to a friend, “‘you taste joys—not only bodily, 
physical, but spiritual also, which pass one 
out above and beyond one’s miserable self, 
as it were through a huge air, following the 
light of another man’s thought. And you can 
never be quite the old self again. You have 
forgotten a little bit: or rather pushed it out 
with a little of the inspiration of what is 
immortal in someone who has gone before 
you.” Librarians as well as those in the book 
trade, and the prime source of all their 
activities, the authors, must unite in striving 
to ensure that an ever-increasing proportion 
of the community is enabled to taste these 
private joys and to savour these personal 
pleasures, 
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“The Cataloguing of Film Material in the 
National Film Archive” 


By Davin C. FANNING 


Ru tes for cataloguing film are very few and 
far between when compared with the rules 
in existence for cataloguing books and docu- 
ments. The National Film Archive has 
published its own rules! and these have been 
adopted by most of the film libraries in 
England and the film archives abroad. For 
those who have not had an opportunity of 
examining the National Film Archive’s rules, 
I give the main points of agreement and of 
difference with other cataloguing codes. 

It is obvious that most people are going to 
refer to a film by its title, and so the main 
entry in the Archive’s catalogue is a title 
entry. From this entry are made references 
to director, production company, cast, 
country and date of release. In cases where 
a fiction film contains shots of non-fictional 
interest, i.e. duels, battles, etc., and for all 
non-fiction films, a subject entry is also 
made. The subject catalogue is classified by 
U.D.C. and asubject index is also maintained. 

A film is entered under the original release 
title in the language of origin. Where this 
title is not easily ascertainable, then the title 
on the copy in stock is used. Frequently, 
films are released bearing several different 
titles; in this case, the Archive enters them 
under the original production title with 
references from alternative titles. Films that 
are part of a series are entered under their 
individual title, with a reference from a series 
entry. Examples: 

original title: [ Jujmo] 

refer from 
English title: Crossways 
original title: [BrrtH oF A Druc] 
refer from 
title on copy: a Druc ts Born 
simultaneous release 
titles: les Gens Du VoYAGE 
FAHRENDES VOLK 
enter under: les Gens pu VOYAGE 
refer from FAHRENDES VOLK 
individual title: CosmopoLiraAN LONDON 
(Wonderful London 
series) 
refer from 
series entry: WonDeERFUL LONDON 
series 


For entering films with Russian titles and 
films requiring title entries in languages other 
than those using Roman characters, the 
Archive recommends the use of B.S. 2979: 
1958? for transliterating Cyrillic characters, 
and the Library Association’s rules for other 
characters. 


All credits that are entered on the full 
catalogue entry are usually on the film copy, 
but sometimes the information is supplied 
from secondary sources. In this latter 
instance, the information is enclosed in 
square brackets. This device is taken to 
denote all information not actually on the 
film copy. 


The country of origin is always taken to be 
that of the producing company by whom the 
film was made. In the case of those com- 
panies which have production branches in 
more than one country, the country of origin 
is taken to be that of the branch that is 
responsible for the making of the film. Date 
of release is taken to be the date the film 
was first released in the country of origin. If 
this is unascertainable, then the date of 
release in a foreign country is given. If no 
release date can be found, then an approx- 
imate date is given, preceded by ‘“‘c’”’ for 
“circa’”’. 

As for book material, a collation is entered 
on the card. This includes details of width, 
form, and length. The category of the 
certificate granted by the Censor is recorded 
on the card, as is the registration number 
given by the Board of Trade. 


A summary of the film is given on the back 
of the card, giving footage of any event or 
turning point which may be of importance. 
The form of the film, i.e. Comedy, Drama, 
Actuality, Propaganda, etc., is also given. 
When they can be located, review references 
are given, as contemporary opinions are often 
of great help to the film researcher or critic. 


The details of the film’s acquisition are also 
recorded on the main entry. There, are 
given the minute number and date of the 
decision of one of the Selection Committees, 
together with the Committee’s reasons for 
acquiring the film. The donor and the date 
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of receipt are listed, as is the distributor of the 
film. 

In addition to the main, permanent entry, 
the Archive also maintains a_ preliminary 
catalogue, which is intended to be a record 
of all films in the custody of the Archive, both 
uncatalogued and catalogued. This entry is 
made as soon as the film is received. Its 
format is such that four entries are made 
immediately. These serve as (a) preliminary 
title entry, (b) preliminary director entry, 
(c) preliminary country entry, and (d) an 
acquisitions record. These preliminary 
entries include all the information on the 
permanent cards, with the exception of the 
summary. 

The arrangement of the catalogues is 
alphabetical, letter by letter, ignoring com- 
pletely all initial articles. Abbreviated words 
and initials are arranged as written unless 
said as a word, e.g. Won’t filed under Wont 
not Woutp Nor, S.O.S. as S.O.S., but 
JEANNE as SAINTE JEANNE, and M. as 
Monsieur. 

The main titles are capitalised, except for 
initial articles, which are written in lower 
case, and alternative titles, in which the first 
word not an article is capitalised. In the 
various indexes the filing heading is entered 
in capitals. In cases of doubt, the practice of 
the language concerned is followed. 

The various indexes are maintained to 
provide several approaches to the main 
entries. They answer such questions as 
“What films did Lottie Briscoe make ?’’, 
‘““How many films did Lubin make in 1912 ?”’, 
“What Czechoslovak comedies are in the 
Archive ?’’, ““How many early Russian films 
has the Archive got ?”’, and so on. 


The Index to Production Credits is 
divided into two sections, personalities and 
organisations. In the former index go such 
items as cast, directors, producers, script- 
writers, music directors, and cameramen. In 
the second index, entries are made under 
production companies, distributing com- 
panies, sponsors, and studios. In contrast to 
the Joint Code, where the first word or letter 
of the official title of an organisation is an 
initial, entry is made under the initial, for 
example, G. A. SmitH PRopucrtIoNs is 
entered under G. A. SmiTH ., with a 
reference from Situ, G. A. 

The Subject Index, as already mentioned, is 
classified by the Universal Decimal Classifica- 


ticn.? Entries are made on the chain- 
indexing principle, and an authority file of a 
classification numbers is maintained. Certain 
aspects of the U.D.C. have been developed 
by the Archive’s cataloguing staff to provide 
greater specificity. 
The Biography Index is a guide to shots of - 
eminent and noteworthy personalities in E 
newsfilms and documentaries, and to films 
made on the life and/or works of such people. 
Many of the older newsfilms in the Archive 
contai«. shots of such personalities as Queen a 
Victoria, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Adolf 4 
Hitler, Michael Collins, Lord Kitchener, and 
many others. It is obviously imperative that 
such shots should be located and indexed. 
Requests for shots of Lord . . . or Sir. . . are 
frequently encountered, and can _ only 
adequately be answered by this index. 


The Form Index is divided into two 
sections: fiction and non-fiction and sub-* 
divided within each form by country and 
date. In this index all comedies are brought 
together, as are all dramas and other types. 
The non-fiction section is of course not 
divided into comedies or dramas, but into 
such sub-sections as actualities, document- 
aries, instructional, interest, and propaganda 
films. 


The Index to Treatment is in one part and a 
brings together the different types of film 
treatment and media. Again, it is sub-divided . 
by country of origin and date. It includes 4 
such headings as experimental, cartoon, 
television and puppet films. 

In the Title Catalogue, buff 8” x 5” cards 
are used; whereas in the various indexes ; 
white and coloured cards are 

employed. The colours are used to 
differentiate between fiction and non-fiction 
films. 


It might be of interest to follow through the 
process of acquiring a film, cataloguing and 
classifying it. 

In the case of an old film, it is usual for 
collectors to write and say that they have a 
copy of, say, an early English film, and offer 
either to donate or sell it to the National Film 
Archive. The film is then screened by the 
Acquisitions Officer and his comments on its 
desirability are considered by the appropriate 
Selection Committee at its next meeting. If 
the Committee decide that the film is of value 
to the Archive, they instruct the Acquisitions 
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Officer to get the film. Normally, they give 
a reason for their decision. Let us take the 
example of Houipay, a British film 
made in 1937, and directed by Carol Reed. 
This was donated to the Archive afterwards 
by the distributing company. It was selected 
by the General Selection Committee in 1938, 
for the authenticity of its English background. 
The Archive acquired it in 1956. Here it has 
to be pointed out that the Archive only gets 
films after an agreement has been signed, 
specifying that the donor may have access to 
the film on demand, and that the Archive 
will not project the copy. 


Eventually, then, the film comes along, and 
the Acquisitions Officer enters it in his 
acquisitions book and types out a preliminary 
entry. This is distributed as set out above. 
The top copy, before being added to the 
preliminary title catalogue, goes with the film 
to the Archive’s vaults at Aston Clinton to 
have all revelant technical information 
recorded on it. 

Cataloguing of films is at the moment not 
as fast as one would like it to be, owing 
mainly to the intervention of the war years. 
The cataloguing staff are at the moment 
engaged on the preparation for the press of 
the third part of the Archive’s published 
catalogue, dealing with silent feature films. 
The other two parts have already been 
published and deal with silent newsfilms and 
silent non-fiction films respectively.* 


However, assuming that the film could be 
catalogued almost straight away, the pro- 
cedure would be as follows. The film would 
be viewed on a table-viewing machine, an 
Editola, which is considered to cause less 
wear and strain on the film than ordinary 
projection. All credits and titles that appear 
on the film are recorded, and the story is 
summarised on the title entry. For important 
items the footage is given, and the overall 
footage is given. The film in question, BANK 
Ho pay, is a fairly straightforward example, 
but it must be remembered that most of the 
early films have frequently no titles, no 
credits, and are incomplete. The verification 
of these items requires considerable research, 
often leading to no practical result. For those 
stars who are not immediately recognizable, 
identification involves comparing an often 
blurred frame in the film with illustrations 
and press-cuttings. It appears that a great 
many of the early heroes and heroines looked 
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alike, so that if one is not painstakingly 
accurate and infinitely patient mistakes 
easily happen. 


As I mentioned, review references are also 
located where possible. Owing to the 
excellent research facilities accorded bv the 
British Film Institute’s Information Depart- 
ment, most reviews can be readily traced. 
There are occasions, though, on which an 
entire year’s run has to be searched in order 
to locate a reference. Difficulty is sometimes 
caused by the early practice of distributors to 
alter beyond recognition the names of 
characters, so that Philip Trask in the 
original edition may become Howard Weeks 
in London and Harry Myers in Newcastle. 
The reviews of course refer to the version 
under review. 


The directors and casts have to be 
ascertained. In the case of a fairly recent 
film, like Bank Ho.ipay, this is com- 
paratively easy, but when the film is one of 
the incunabula of the screen the task becomes 
more difficult. In many cases, it is impossible 
to establish the stars’ names beyond a guess. 


Rules for use in other types of film libraries, 
such as Rayant Pictures, the B.B.C., 
Associated-Rediffusion, and other film com- 
panies, are being drawn up by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Film Librarians Group of 
ASLIB. The Chief Cataloguer of the 
National Film Archive, Mr. David Grenfell, 
B.A., is also Chairman of the Group’s Cata- 
loguing Sub-Committee. The Committee 
hopes to publish its work in the near future. 
Meanwhile, the rules of the Archive remain 
the most useful published code for film 
archives. 
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The Changing Pattern of Librarianship 


By NorMAN TOMLINSON 


Deecates to the Annual Conference of the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the 
Library Association had an opportunity at 
Folkestone recently of studying a print of 
future professional organisation. 

Dealing with “Local government re- 
organisation and its likely effects on librarian- 
ship”, T. E. Callander set out clearly the 

ible results of recommendations of the 
oberts Report, the debate in the House of 
Commons in March 1961 on the salaries of 
librarians of public libraries, and the pro- 
posals of the Royal Commission for Local 
Government in Greater London. After 
analysing the amalgamations of the library 
services in this area, Mr. Callander expressed 
the views: (1) The Royal Commission 
roposals would not harm the existing 
rough libraries but would not necessarily 
improve them ; (2) The county libraries of 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent and Surrey would be 
severely affected; (3) Co-operative lending is 
likely to be difficult in the new London ; 
(4) A better and more unified library pro- 
vision for children might result ; (5) There 
will be need for a large re-deployment of 
officers if authorities are amalgamated as 
proposed, and of a joint body of employers 
and staff to deal with salaries, conditions of 
service, training, interchange of staff and the 
organisation of professional education. 

On “Staffing and Education’, Peter 
Williamson, (L.C.C. Youth Employment 
Officer) outlined the competition librarian- 
ship will have in attracting suitable recruits ; 
E. J. Baker, H.M.I., dealt with the best 
training methods for the recruits we attract ; 
and K. A. Mallaber argued the effectiveness 
of division of staff into professional and non- 
professional. Mr. Baker’s pre-printed paper 
had been sabotaged just before the conference 
by the change of syllabus by the Register and 
Examinations Executive Committee. Con- 
sequently, Miss Paulin as Chairman of the 
L.A. Council’s Education Committee, first 
outlined the changes from her statement in 
the Library Association Record of July 1960, 
and the reasons which had brought these 
about. Having cancelled half his paper, 
Mr. Baker then substituted a remarkable 
piece of persuasive improvisation in support 
of the educational principles behind the new 
syllabus. 


In a training canter on “Reorganisation of 
the Library Association’, the proposals of the 
Secretary as adopted by Council are obviously 
a very short-priced favourite to romp home 
at the A.G.M. The various interests seem 
hard-pressed to raise any serious opposition, 
as was evident when Mr. Barry voiced the 
official view, A. C. Jones gave the A.A.L. 
opinion, R. J. Hoy the non-public library 
point of view, and Councillor D. Clark of 
Tottenham expressed local authority reaction. 


“Public Relations and the changing pat- 
tern of librarianship’’ was perhaps the most 
controversial session. The L.A. Public 
Relations Adviser, Michael Higgins, spoke 
to members for the first time and made it 
clear that he would be willing to speak at 
local meetings and conferences. He was 
supported by R. J. D. Wilmot, Secretary of 
the British Insurance Association, who gave 
a clear idea of the working of P.R. in another 
profession. The L.A. paper and discussion 
revolved around internal and external public 
relations, status and salaries, the national 
Children’s Library Week and the pilot 
experiment to act as forerunner this year, 
“General Post’’, publicity, library personali- 
ties, Public Lending Rights, and the establish- 
ment of the Library Association as the 
fountain head of librarianship. 

After the official business had been con- 
cluded, a leading member of Council com- 
plained that he had spent the weekend 
pouring oil on untroubled waters ! Perhaps 
this is the result of having quietly constructive 
discussion. Both this and the original papers 
will be published shortly by the Branch, and 
will be obtainable, approximately 6s., from 
the Publications Officer, Mr. K. M. G. 
Newbury, Central Library, Banstead Road, 
Purley, Surrey. 

Socially, the conference was memorable 
for a delightful Reception, Dance and 
Cabaret, given at the Grand Hotel, 
Folkestone, by the Mayor and Mayoress, 
Alderman F. W. Archer, J.P., and Councillor 
Mrs. M. Painting. An unusual Excursion 
went, via “The World’s Smallest Public 
Railway”’, to the Ferryfield Airport where, 
the working of the “Silver City Air Ferry 
Service’’ was inspected. 
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Speech on the Opening of the Library at Eldoret 


Given on 12th April by C. G. Ricuarps, O.B.E., 
Director of the East African Literature Bureau. 


I REMEMBER that when I first came to live in 
Nairobi 25 years ago, Eldoret was still 
regarded as rather a pioneer town ; some 
people still spoke of it by the number 64, as 
though even a proper name for it was still a 
new idea. Since then Eldoret has greatly 
developed its streets and buildings, and the 
facilities it offers for its inhabitants, but I am 
pleased to see that the pioneer spirit still 
exists for, although perhaps some people 
present do not realise this, the opening of this 
library today and the acceptance by the 
town’s governing body it implies of the 
responsibility for providing a library for the 
public of Eldoret, means that Eldoret is the 
first town in Kenya to provide a library for 
its public. Other towns give grants to 
various bodies to run libraries in the 
neighbouring territories of Uganda and 
Tanganyika. Kampala has had a Municipal 
Library for some years and important 
developments will shortly be taking place in 
Tanganyika, but Eldoret is the first in Kenya 
to run its own. I congratulate your Council 


on its historic action in thus recognising the 
importance of libraries for the public. 

As this is such an historic occasion, I feel 
that I should record also some reflections on 
the place and functions of libraries for the 
public. Please note that I do not use the 
shorter expression public library. A public 
library is the accepted term for a system such 
as exists in Britain, where libraries are 
supported from the rates paid by the public 
and no fee is charged for entrance nor for the 
service given. Nowhere in East Africa have 
we yet reached this stage, although plans 
exist for a complete service to cover each 
country in East Africa when funds become 
available for it. 

What is the place of a public library in 
society ? I can best answer this question by 
quoting from a speech in Legislative Council 
in May last year by the Minister for Educa- 
tion in the Government of Kenya : 

“It is obvious to me that this Govern- 
ment, which is spending at the rate of over 
£6,000,000 a year on educating people and 
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enabling them to read, must give some 

thought to devising ways whereby books 

may be readily available to the people we 
have educated.” 
I take this as official recognition that the 
place of the library in society is that it is one 
of the essential services being part of the 
whole educational process. 
What are its functions? A library was 
described by a writer who said that a library 
is “‘a collection of books made effective’. A 
library has to have books ; a place to put 
them in that is convenient for the public ; it 
has to have staff trained to discharge two 
responsibilities— 
(i) towards the books themselves—that they 
are kept in such order as will make them 
easy to find and refer to ; and 
(ii) to the public—that the person needing 

books shall find trained and willing help. 
One has to admit that in a country which has 
only known a unified Government and 
formal literary education for about two 
generations, the claims upon available funds 
for public services present Governments with 
many difficulties when priorities have to be 
decided upon. Law and order ; the produc- 
tion of food; eradication of epidemic 
disease and famine ; services such as these 
are necessary for bare existence and have 
priority. But once the new pattern of life has 
been established its roots will grow stronger 
and the fruits become richer when an edu- 
cated public takes upon itself the respon- 
sibility of the systems of the continuance and 
development of this way of life. In this stage 
the library has a great part to play. On these 
shelves the man and woman of Eldoret can 
travel far in time and space and see how their 
fellow men of other ages and other countries 
have met and overcome their difficulties. To 
these shelves they can come for the means 
whereby they may share in the world’s 
knowledge ; seek information to meet a 
particular need ; find entertainment to fill a 
leisure hour. I see today that many of the 
books here are new and clean. I hope that 
when I see them again they will bear the 
marks of use, showing that the people of 
Eldoret have appreciated this service and are 
coming to these shelves to find these things. 

This is the beginning. It has been made 
possible by the cooperation between the 
Town Council of Eldoret and the East 
Africa High Commission Literature Bureau ; 


the people most responsible are your Town 
Clerk and his colleagues and Mr. John 
Ndegwa, the Librarian in charge of the 
Literature Bureau’s Kenya libraries, although 
he is unfortunately unable to be present 
today. The Council has supplied the room 
and is paying for the staff ; the E.A. Litera- 
ture Bureau has supplied the books and has 
lent a member of its staff to start the library. 
As regards the Literature Bureau’s coopera- 
tion, this is part of our re-organization. As 
no funds could be granted for the develop- 
ment of the library services started 11 years 
ago, we have decided to close down some of 
our smaller centres and to concentrate more 
books in fewer places. Naturally, we should 
have preferred to develop larger services 
everywhere, but this is impossible without 
enough books and enough staff. So some 
reduction of the scope of our work has become 
necessary. Eldoret Library, therefore, is not 
only a beginning as far as Eldoret is con- 
cerned ; it is the first instance of cooperation 
on this scale between a Municipal Council 
and a central library service. We hope that 
when funds become available this pattern of 
cooperation between a local governing body 
in the the finding of premises and some staff, 
and the central service supplying books and 
trained staff will grow. All who have studied 
the problem of library provision in countries 
such as Kenya agree that this is the best 
method of achieving success with economy. 
I look forward to the time when every man, 
woman and child in Kenya who wants to 
read can find near at hand books to meet 
their every need. 


FLASHBACKS 


Boys and young men, after entering the 
library service, are led to attend the classes 
organised by the Association and to take the 
examinations. These young people work 
hard and win through the whole or part of 
the examination ; and besides doing this 
work add to it much reading over and above 
that required by the syllabus. A few do this 
for self-improvement ; most of them in the 
fond hope of winning a reasonably well- 
remunerated post as librarian or senior 
assistant. So they go on until it is too late for 
them to win a place in any other calling. 
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Then comes the revelation. They find them- 
selves committed to a profession in which not 
more than ten per cent of the members are 
paid justly for the work they have to do. If 
they are lucky they may obtain a chief post 
or a good assistantship and be paid the wages 
of a skilled mechanic ; but oftener it will be 
their lot to join the large number of really 
able workers who labour for many years on 
the wages of second rate clerks and who come 
to think themselves lucky if they are ever 
subject to income tax . . . If any young man 
who loves books and has literary tastes reads 
this, let me advise him that the examinations 
for entrance to banking, accountancy, in- 
surance, civil service and other professions 
are not more difficult to pass than our 
examinations ; that a good prosecution of 
his studies for these callings will win him 
higher rewards than will the profession of 
librarian, and that in such profession he will 
have more leisure to read and enjoy the books 
he loves. Sorry I am to say it. 


Ernest A. Savage in an article on “*The Salaries of 
librarians and their assistants.” 


From Tue Liprary Wor of 1911. 


Repercussions of the Margate Conference 
will be felt for some time to come. There is 
still the suggestion that one side or the other 
won in the debate on central control, but we 
would suggest that it was an occasion when a 
case was stated and combated and the 
result was the only wise one ; both parties 
agreeing that the Council should consider the 
matter. It would be in the highest degree 
dangerous if at any open meeting of over 
1,000 members of the Library Association any 
policy, then for the first time outlined, should 
be adopted as a settled rule of life. Such 
questions as central control have to be 
considered in all their bearings and, admirable 
as was the case Colonel Mitchell made for it, 
and forceful as was Mr. Berwick Sayers’ 
rejoinder, they would not be regarded as 
final statements, even by themselves. There 
were some murmurings at the swift close of 
the debate, and there were more than 
murmurings that so important a matter 
should arise without due notice. These are 
not quite reasonable, and no one could have 
handled the debate more quietly and 
impartially than the President (Mr. Savage) 
did. 


From Tue Liprary Wor of 1936. 
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DOVETALES 


Ideas on the production of library maga- 
zines for children vary enormously. Two 
very different productions are “Pegasus’’—an 
occasional magazine for younger readers, 
issued by Bristol Public Libraries, and the 
Quarterly Magazine of the Harris Public 
Libraries, Preston. 

The first is a twelve-page booklet, the cover 
of which is decorated with winged horses in 
black and white on a green ground. Inside, 
the magazine is attractively laid out and 
printed with headings in red. Black and white 
illustrations which appear on every page are 
actual reproductions from the books under 
review. The leading article in the New Year 
1961 publication concerns “The Children of 
the New Forest’’, under the title ‘Have you 
read?”’ and this is followed by notes on the 
“Progress of science series”. 


The bulk of the magazine consists of 
information about recent additions, arranged 
in groups for the youngest reader, older 
children, with a section on subjects of interest. 
The publication ends with a review written 
by a child. The entire magazine is beautifully 
produced and the notes on the books are 
long enough to be of real use. 

The material for Preston’s magazine is 
largely written by the children themselves. 
It is a duplicated mammoth production and 
consequently cannot attempt the  typo- 
graphical perfection found in “Pegasus’’. 
However, what it lacks in style, it makes up 
for in size, for it is over 100 pages long. There 
are poems, crosswords, quizzes, short stories, 
book reviews, limericks, novels running into 
six or seven chapters, and even music ! 
Information as to the forthcoming events and 
activities in the Junior Library is given and 
there are line illustrations. Both magazines 
are informative and readable ; which one 
would a child prefer ? 

I have received an elegantly printed 
brochure concerning the history of the 
Rainham Branch of the Gillingham Libraries, 
and the opening of a new building by 
Russell Thorndike on 29th March last. The 
cover is reminiscent of the Gold editions of 
the Daily Mail. The actual ceremony 
consisted of six addresses, plus items by the 
local Floral Art Group, the Local History 
Group and the Amateur Theatrical Society. 
I looked for a section of the London Sym- 
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phony Orchestra in vain and my search for a 
photograph of the interior of the new 
building also proved fruitless. What a pity ! 


Our Past-President, Dr. Bronowski, earns 
our admiration for his repeated appearances 
on television. Not only are his programmes 
broadcast on both channels but his themes 
and his subjects are so universal as to trans- 
cend national frontiers. I have been fas- 
cinated by his talks on the B.B.C.’s “Insight” 
for he has demonstrated in clear and simple 
terms, without talking down, fundamentals 
and ideas that man has gleaned from the 
universe, both mathematical and scientific. 


The Senior Lecturer in Local Government 
at Oxford, Bryan Keith-Lucas, would like to 
see a leader of each local council appointed 
to replace the present mayor. Or, in other 
words, a municipal prime-minister, who 
would be elected for more than 12 months at 
a time and would have a salary, instead of 
the present entertainment allowance. Could 
such a man steer a firm and fair course ? 
The Prime-Minister handles crucial national 
and international problems, necessarily far 
removed from the people he serves but with 
an opposition pricking and prodding all the 
time. The local leader would, I fear, be even 
more at the mercy of local, political were- 
wolves, and become entangled in a mass of 
trivia and detail. Doubtless the smaller the 
town, the greater the trivia. And if the 
leader were paid, surely the aldermen and 
councillors would expect payment? As long 
as ever local government remains local—and 
there are many who now believe it is no 
longer as local in character as it should be, 
but merely a government agency—I cannot 
foresee any change in the administration. 


G. I. John, Librarian of Aberdare, has 
cumulated the answers from 42 libraries in 
response to his questionnaire on overdue 
books and charges for them. I am not much 
concerned with his findings, for we all know 
how practice varies but are we aware of how 
widely it varies from place to place? “Is it 
not time’’, he asks, “that the question of 
legality was resolved and defined standards 

opted by all, so that we may enjoy a degree 
of consistency which certainly does not obtain 
today.”’ I am with him entirely. This is but 
one of the many fields in which uniformity 
could be practised and which would improve 


public relations. 


The London and Home Counties Branch 
Conference at Folkestone, at the end of April, 
was as lively and controversial as ever, after 
a sober start. Doubtless this was due to the 
news of Lionel McColvin’s illness and his 
enforced absence. For as long as I can 
remember, he has been the guiding light and 
could always be relied upon to produce 
pertinent comment at the right time. Tom 
Callander consequently stood in for him at 
the last moment and gave a paper, in his 
usual cynical fashion, on Local Government 
reorganisation in Greater London and its 
likely effects on librarianship. That libraries 
would be affected was not gainsaid but that 
anything good could be forthcoming was 
denied. Frank Gardner took the opposite 
view, arguing that larger authorities had been 
advocated since the Kenyon Report in 1927 
and the McColvin Report fifteen years later. 
I detected sympathy, albeit unspoken, for 
those libraries whose positions will disappear 
if amalgamations proposed do in fact take 
place. Will, in fact, the County Council of 
Middlesex be dismembered ; will Hampstead 
and St. Pancras combine? No one yet 
knows. 

Of more immediate concern is the new 
syllabus, a draft of which was handed to 
delegates for overnight study prior to the 
discussion of staffing and education. Miss 
Paulin explained the proposed changes with 
her usual facility, changes which Mr. E. I. 
Baker, H.M.I., had advocated in his pre- 
printed paper on the training of librarians 
but about which he had been blissfully 
ignorant until that moment. We thoroughly 
enjoyed what he had to say and welcomed his 
general approbation of the proposals. His 
desire for a certificate for non-professional 
people was being met by a library assistant’s 
certificate, which he compared with the City 
and Guilds Crafts certificate. All this gave 
concrete approval to the division of staffs into 
professional and non-professional people, and 
I, for one, now look forward to receiving the 
list of duties falling into these two categories, 
for which K. A. Mallaber and his colleagues 
have been responsible. In this connection, I 
recalled a list published by the Canterbury 
Public Library, New Zealand, many moons 
ago, which I have used on several occasions 
and which has an honoured place in my staff 
library. 
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So, professional and non-professional divi- 
sions of staff at last, as was also envisaged for 
local government as a whole in National 
Joint Council Circulars 154/155 of September 
and October, 1960. These referred to 
student trainee posts in local government for 
persons with 5 passes at O level, 4 passes 
including 1 at A level and 3 passes with 2 at 
A level. The salary offered is £390 at age 18 
to £710. This doesn’t compare with Peter 
Williamson’s Executive Class salaries in the 
Civil Service, which are from £503 to £1,214, 
and entry to which class can also be gained 
by 5 passes in G.C.E. including two at A 
level at the same examination. Even the 
clerical grades go from £390 to £851. He 
caused me further irritation by saying that 
nine tenths of male insurance staffs earn 
£1,000 plus. That made our new APT II 
award take on an immediate sickly pallor. 
Add to the division of staff, a more liberal and 
acceptable examination syllabus and the 
roseate hues of early dawn appear to be on 
the way. But I am fearful that we may be 
going it in isolation. Librarianship, in my 
context, forms but one part of local govern- 
ment, and not a very important part in some 
quarters. Raise our standards by all means, 
but let the powers that be ensure, from the 
very beginning, that the responsible bodies 
in local government are aware of them and 
that the rewards are commensurate with the 
standards required. We must not go forward 
in isolation, I repeat. Consequently, I was 
not in agreement with Miss Paulin when she 
said that salary gradings should be left to 
individual employers. They should not. We 
have too many anomalies now and any 
revision of standards should be accompanied 
by salary proposals. After all, any young 
person in any trade or profession is justified’ 
in asking what the tangible rewards are. To 
be working self-sacrificially will not do in 
this day and age. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire. 

In the lively discussion, Leonard Bickerton 
of Worthing mentioned a case of one of his 
staff who had been unable to obtain a grant 
for attendance at the Loughborough School 
of Librarianship, on the grounds that his 
assistant should have attended the local 
school—at Brighton. What a parsimonious 


attitude by the West Sussex County Council. 
As Mr. Baker said, the sooner the Ministry 
of Education handle library affairs, the better. 
I was also glad to hear him (Mr. Baker) 
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advocate the provision of theatres and pro- 
grammes of other activities we call ‘exten- 
sion’. This, coming from an H.M.I. and 
Chairman of the working party on the 
technical implications of the Roberts recom- 
mendations about inter-library co-operation, 
was more heartening still and may well make 
some of our lethargic, stick-in-the-mud types 
realise that they should “read not books 
alone, but men’’. 

The final session on Public Relations 
embraced a subject of vital importance, not 
only to us as librarians but to so many 
business and professional bodies of the 1960's. 
Why advertise, said Tom Callander ? What 
have we to advertise? Is the cost worth- 
while? Is it national or local in intent? For 
whose benefit ?—ad infinitum. And he is a 
member of the Library Association’s Public 
Relations sub-committee of four! I wonder 
why ? Do they think a voice in the wilderness 
is unavoidable, or politic, or do they hope to 
convince him? Not after this exhibition, I 
would think. I was tempted to say, with 
Lord Darlington, “A man who knows the 
price of everything and the value of nothing” 
—but he didn’t know the price either. 
Surely librarians have something to offer ? 
If they haven’t, then they are not doing their 
jobs properly, although I believe that those 
of us who are concerned with museums and 
art galleries, have a wider range of publicity 
material to offer. After all, many agencies 
are concerned with books and we must 
perforce cast our nets over a much wider 
field. Are we convinced that members of the 
public automatically turn to their libraries 
for information and do they know what we 
have for them ? They most certainly do not 
and I would like to see the issue of top-class, 
well-designed publicity on a national basis, 
as is done in Scandinavia. This is only one 
facet which cannot be attempted on the 
miserable pittance we pay for so-called 
public relations. Under £1,000 per annum 
for a profession such as ours! Michael 
Higgins, our public relations adviser, must 
be disgusted. He is certainly ham-strung. 
One _ single Corporation—Brighton—has 
recently appointed a Director of Publicity 
and Entertainment at £3,000 per annum, 
plus hospitality and car allowances, with two 
executive assistants at £1,670 each. Let the 
sub-committee members make progress 
quickly ; we are in the news, we must stay 
in the news and jettison these wood-wormed 
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parish-pumps. Incidentally, Mr. Higgins 
will be glad to talk to branches, sections and 
any other informed groups on this subject and 
I would certainly like to hear more from him. 

I have already written more about this 
enlivening week-end than I intended, and 
have said nothing about the reorganisation 
of the Library Association. | Doubtless, 
others will, and in any case, there will be the 
conference papers themselves, available from 
Ken Newbury at Coulsdon and Purley, 
price 6s. each. Every library in the country 
should have a copy. 


Dr. John Masefield, O.M., the Poet 
Laureate, has given a sum of money to 
Toronto Public Library to be used for 
stimulating interest in the telling of stories to 
children in Canada. 

The first John Masefield Story-telling 
Festival will therefore take place in Toronto 
from 16th to 21st October. Miss Eileen H. 
Colwell has been invited to be the guest 
story-teller because of her contribution to 
story-telling in England and her friendship 
with Dr. Masefield. 

Toronto already has a fine record for 
story-telling, but this timely gift will help to 
encourage the art of story-telling everywhere, 
a cause very dear to the Poet Laureate. 


University of Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zealand 
DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the above-mentioned 
appointment. Applicants should have an appropriate 
combination of academic background, professional 
training and experience in librarianship, together with 
administrative ability. The Deputy Librarian can expect 
to be given general responsibility for a considerable 
part of the Library’s internal operations, to be asked 
to act for the University Librarian from time to time 
in administrative and other matters, and to deputise 
for him in his absence. 

The University Library is entering a phase of 
considerable expansion and during the immediate 
future detailed planning of a large new building will 
be an important activity. 

The salary attached to the position will be at the rate 
of £1,500 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£100 to £1,700 per annum. Commencing salary will be 
in accordance with qualifications and experience. 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be allowed for 
an appointee, his wife and children. In addition, actual 
removal expenses will be allowed within specified limits. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.|I. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and London, on 
17th July, 1961. 
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D. J. Fosxerr, M.A., F.L.A. 


Librarian, University of London 
Institute of Education 


D. J. Fosketr was born in 1918 and educated 
at Bancroft’s School, and at Queen Mary 
College and Birkbeck College, London. 
While at college during 1936-39, he worked 
in the summer vacations in Ilford Municipal 
Library, enjoyed it, and was appointed to a 
peer post on graduation. From 1940-46 

e served without merit or reward in the 
R.A.M.C. and the Intelligence Corps, and 
returned to Ilford in 1946. Having failed the 
Intermediate Examination in Classification 
in 1940, he now (for the first time) read the 
works of Bliss and Ranganathan, and dis- 
covered the important truth that classification 
is basic to all advanced forms of librarianship 
and that its practice must be continually 
improved by research and _ theoretical 
development. 


At that time, Ilford was rapidly expanding 
its Readers Advisory Service, pioneered there 
during the 1930’s, and a high level of enquiry 
work was undertaken at the central library 
and at the branches. This experience proved 
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invaluable when, in 1948, Foskett took up 
the appointment of Librarian and Informa- 
tion Officer in the Research Department of 
The Metal Box Co. Ltd., where he achieved 
a certain notoriety as one of the few industrial 
librarians then bending their efforts towards 
relaxing the grip of public librarians on the 
Library Association. As a result, he found 
himself in the role of a politician, which he 
dislikes and hopes to relinquish. After ten 
enjoyable and rewarding years in industrial 
research, during which time he published a 
book and several articles and saw his com- 
pany’s income (and his own staff) quadruple, 
he succeeded, to his surprise, in obtaining his 
present appointment of Librarian of the 
University of London Institute of Education. 
In 1958 he published another book and, 
jointly with E. A. Baker, a bibliography of 
food technology and distribution. 


He helped to form the R.S.I. Section and 
was its first Honorary Secretary, representing 
it on the L.A. Council from 1952-1956, when 
he was elected as a National Councillor for 
London. During these years there took place 
that remarkable development of special 
libraries which has now been reflected by the 
proposed new organisation of the Library 
Association which comes into force next year. 
For the first time, librarians from all types of 
library will be adequately represented on the 
Council, and the Association will become a 
truly national body. 


Foskett believes passionately in the value 
of librarianship, as well as of libraries, to 
scholars, research workers, men and women 
in the street, and librarians. He believes that 
the profession is as valuable as those of 
teachers and doctors, and will one day be 
recognized as such. He does not believe that 
that day will dawn, or even that it should 
dawn, until librarians, like teachers and 
doctors, spend three, or four, or even five, 
years of full-time study in order to qualify. 
He believes that a librarian without subject 
knowledge is a mere shadow, and that a 
mastery of the techniques of librarianship 
distinguishes librarians from mere subject 
specialists. He is excited about the new 
syllabus, and hopes that it will help the 
Schools of Librarianship to produce a new 
race of librarians who will be completely 
equipped to undertake the role that the 
march of history has thrust upon them. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Co on CassiFICATION, by S. R. Ranganathan. 
Basic Classification, 6th ed. completely 
revised. 1960. London, Asia Publishing 
House. 45s. 


The sixth edition of Ranganathan’s Colon 
Classification appears only three years after 
the fifth, a tribute not only to the scheme’s 
continued interest for librarians but also to 
the compiler’s alert and watchful mind. The 
publishers claim that Colon has _revolu- 
tionized thinking in classification and has 
stimulated research into the subject, adding 
that the methods employed in it are forming 
an important theme in international con- 
ferences on information retrieval. Nobody 
could quibble with these contentions, 
although it is a fact that Colon has been 
adopted by few libraries in the Western 
world yet its influence on classification has 
been very extensive and is still increasing. 

For this reason the new edition will be 
welcomed by library schools and _ their 
students everywhere. What changes are 
there in this issue? These are briefly out- 
lined by Dr. Ranganathan in his preface. 
First the “‘Rules’’ have been re-arranged and 
partly rewritten, and a selection is given 
from the schedules for second levels of time 
and space facets, and common energy 
isolates. In the second round of the main 
class Education the subject facet has been 
brought over from the second to the first 
level, while a short energy schedule has been 
added to Nuclear Physics and Nuclear 
Engineering. A_ partially comprehensive 
main class NZ Language and Literature has 
been formed and the Greek letters in the 
main classes Mining and Animal Husbandry 
have been replaced without disturbing their 
positions. In J Agriculture details in the 
schedules have been omitted because it has 
been found that these are rarely needed in 
the classification of books. The omission of 
such details, says the compiler, is part of the 
projected reorganisation of this and future 
editions of Colon, and he goes on to explain 
the process in his preface. 

One can hardly review a whole scheme of 
classification, and this is not intended to be a 
review but rather an appreciative notice of 
this latest edition of the scheme. Our only 
adverse comment at this stage is directed 
against the publishers rather than the author. 
We note that the preface was written in 1959, 


the book is dated 1960, yet the actual date of 
publication is June, 1961. Surely a book of 
such importance should not be in the press 
for such a long time. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
Conoress for the fiscal year ended 30 June, 
1960. Washington, Library of Congress. 
$2. 

“Neither a digest of information nor a 
statistical analysis can portray completely 
the complexity of the operations of the 
Library of Congress’’, states Dr. Mumford in 
reporting 1960's achievements to Congress 
and this volume of 156 pages fully underlines 
his view. Traditional services have under- 
gone phenomenal growth while at the same 
time new projects have been successfully 
initiated. Among the traditional services is 
the printed catalogue card and over 32 
million of these were sold to libraries all over 
the world, an increase of over 2 million on 
the previous year. Congressional enquiries 
answered by the Legislative Reference Service 
totalled 81,000, more than ever before, and 
altogether over 734,000 readers were served 
by the Library. Biggest increase was in the 
Science and Technical Division, which 
handled 11 times as many enquiries as it did 
in 1956. 

Services to the nation’s blind readers 
increased, concerts and literary programmes 
were organised, and bibliographies were 
prepared, says the report, “in abundance’’. 
A new National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections has been initiated, and a 
Guide to the Study of the United States of America, 
describing some 10,000 books in 1,193 pages, 
was published. LC now reckons that it 
possesses nearly 39 million items of reference 
material available to the Government and 
the public, and a breakdown of these items 
is included in the report. To exploit this 
mass of material the Library now has a staff 
of 2,779 working in two crowded buildings, 
and one of the most encouraging paragraphs 
is the one that tells us that preliminary 
planning has begun for a third building for 
the Library. 

This report is essential reference material 
for all those concerned with American 
librarianship, and because of its potential 
utility to advanced students in this country 
it should be available in every library of 
importance. 
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INFORMATION METHODS OF RESEARCH 
WorKERS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCEs, proceed- 
ings of the Conference held at Chaucer 
House on ist June, 1960, under the 
chairmanship of Professor Charles Madge. 
Edited by Joan M. Harvey. Library 
Association (Reference, Special and In- 
formation Section). 1961. 3s. 6d. (3s. to 
members). 


Three papers were given at this conference 
and they are all reprinted, together with a 
synopsis of the discussions, in this 28-page 
pamphlet. Mr. D. G. Macrae, editor of the 
British Journal of Sociology spoke on “‘Informa- 
tion Services and literature currently avail- 
able to research workers and librarians’, 
while the problems of social science informa- 
tion methods from the user’s point of view 
were dealt with by Mrs. Jean E. Floud, 
Reader in the Sociology of Education, 
Institute of Education, University of London, 
and by Mr. L. J. Sharpe, Junior Research 
Officer, Government Department, London 
School of Economics. In the discussion, 
Miss Barbara Kyle said it was rather sad 
that relations between the social sciences 
and libraries were so much worse than 
between the natural sciences and _ their 
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libraries. This remark aptly underlined the 
raison d’etre of the Conference. The Section 
has done well to publish the proceedings, for 
nothing but good can! come from it. 

The pamphlet is an essential addition to all 
good professional libraries. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 


“Tue Liprary 20th May, 1961. 


Scottish Liprarigs, 1960 
Dear Sir, 

An attractive realization of an excellent 
idea! Every library association, or section of 
an association, should advertise the best work 
of its members. This the Scottish L.A. has 
done in a pamphlet well-printed, without 
fiddling typographical oddities, anc clearly 
illustrated. It will fall into the hands of many 
local authority representatives who will ask: 
“Is the work of our library noted? If not, 
why ?” 

Keep it up, S.L.A. 
Yours faithfully, 


Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
South Devon. 


in all libraries. 


Over the years a succession of Editors have occasionally been told what 


they can do with THE LIBRARY WORLD. 
Do you know what you should do with it? 
D. E. DAVINSON’S book PERIODICALS— 


A Manual of Practice for Librarians, will tell you, for it contains a 
detailed account of all aspects of periodical librarianship, both actual 
and ideal, and we are confident that it will rapidly become indispensable 


PERIODICALS 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICE FOR LIBRARIANS 
by 
D. E. DAVINSON 


is available at 25s. met 


GRAFTON & CO. 105GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 


BATH 


Specialists in all types of binding for Public 


and County Libraries. 


Our Clearseen and Patterned Rexine styles 
are favoured by Librarians and the Public 
all over the World. 


BATH 7355 


CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd. 


Has been adopted by — 
TWENTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


FIVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


Our Technical Staff is at the disposal of Librarians and Architects to prepare 
schemes for Library installations 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone ELGar 7292 Telegrams Luxfer Haries London 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 
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LIBRACO DISTINCTIVE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


IN 

TRADITIONAL 
AND 
CONTEMPORARY 
STYLE 


@ With sixty years experience in design and manufacture, Libraco have 
always carried out contracts to the entire satisfaction of architects. 
For counters, bookcases, panelling, desks, tables, chairs, and best 
grade cabinet work their reputation stands very high. 


Their works are well-equipped with the latest type of machinery, 
turning out modern equipment at competitive prices. 


Libraco are always pleased to submit estimates or, when desired, 
to offer suggestions for designs, etc. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT L/W 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, CHARLTON, S.E.7 


Telephone: Greenwich 3308/9 Illustrated catalogues sent on request 


Printed by Frank Juckes Lrp., 8 & g St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; and 
Published by Anpre Devutscn Lip 105 Great Russell Street London WC1 
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